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OCCUPATIONS IN THE BANKING INDUSTRY 


Banks have been described as ‘‘de- 
partment stores of finance” because 
they offer a variety of services rang- 
ing from individual checking ac- 
counts to letters of credit for financ- 
ing world trade. Banks safeguard 
money and valuables; administer 
trusts and personal estates; and lend 
money to, business, educational, reli- 
gious, and other organizations. 'They 
lend money to individuals to pur- 
chase homes, automobiles, and 
household items] and to cover unex- 
pected fi nancial oes. _Banks con- 
tinually a raat their services to meet 


their customers’ needs. In recent’ 


years, for example, they have offered 
revolving credit plans, charge cards, 
accounting and billing services, and 
money management counseling. 


Banks and Their Workers 


Banks employed ‘approximately 
-1.2 million workers in 1976. Most 
bank employees work in commercial 
banks, which offer a wide variety of 
services. Others work in mutual sav- 
ings banks, which offer more limited 
services—mainly savings deposit ac- 
counts, mortgage loans, safe-deposit 
rentals, trust management, money 
orders, travelers’ checks, and pass- 


‘book loans. Still others work in the 


12 Federal Reserve Banks (or ‘“‘bank- 
ers’ banks"’) and their 24 branches as 
well as in foreign exchange firms, 
clearing house associations (where 
banks exchange checks and other pa- 
per), check cashing agencies, and 
other related organizations. In addi- 
tion, nearly 500,000 people in 1976 
performed similar work in savings 
and loan associations, credit unions, 
mortgage brokerage firms, and other 
nonbank credit agencies. , 


In 1976, commercial banks pro-- 


cessed about 25 billion checks and 
handled an enormous amount of pa- 
perwork. Clerical workers accounted 
for nearly two-thirds of all bank em- 
ployees. Many tellers or clerks pro- 
cess the thousands of deposit slips, 
checks, and other documents that 
banks handle daily. Banks also em- 
ploy many secretaries, stenogra- 
phers, typists, telephone operators, 
and receptionists. 

Bank officers and managers consti- 
tute a large portion of employment in 
the banking industry. Approximately 
1 out of 4 employees is an officer—a 
president, vice president, treasurer, 
comptroller, branch manager, loan 
officer, personnel officer, or other 


About 25 billion checks. ace processed yearly. 


official. Professional and technical 
occupations, which make up a small- 
er segment of employment, include 
accountants, lawyers, labor relations 
workers, computer programmers and 


systems analysts, economists and 


public relations specialists. Banks, 
like other institutions, also employ ° 
guards, elevator operators, and other 
service workers. 

Three large occupational catego- 
ries in banking—officers and manag- 
ers, tellers, and clérks—are de- 
scribed in separate statements 
elsewhere in the Handbook. 


Places of Employment 


In 1976, there were over 15,000 
commercial and mutual savings - 
banks in the United States. (Individ- 
ual branches numbered approxi- 
mately 50,000, but hiring usually 
takes place only at the main offices. ) 
Bank employment is concentrated in 
a relatively small number of very 
large banks. In 1976, for example, 
almost two-thirds of all commercial 
bank employees worked in the Na- 
tion's 800 largest commercial banks, 
less than 6 percent were employed by 
the 6,000 smallest commercial 
banks. 

Most bank employees work in 
heavily populated States, such as 
New York, California, Illinois, Penn- 


_sylvania, and Texas. New York City, 
. the financial capital of the Nation, 


has far more bank workers than any 
other city. 


Training and Advancement 


_ Professional and managerial bank 
workers usually havé completed col- 
lege; most tellers and clerks have fin- 
ished high school; guards and build- 
ing service personnel may have less 
than .a high school education. 

Most new employees receive some 


_ form of in-service bank training. 


Banks also provide other opportuni- 
ties for workers to broaden their 
knowledge and skills. Many banks 
encourage employees to take courses 
a@t_local colleges and universities. In 
addition, banking associations spon- 
sor a number of programs, some- 
times in cooperation with colleges 
and universities. The American 
Bankers Association (ABA) offers 


Bank officers and managers account for about 1 out of 4 bank employees. 
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‘ ; J 
the most extensive national program . 


for'bank officers. Each of its dozen 
schools located all over the country 
deals with a different phase of bank- 
ing. Officers attend annual sessions 
of one or two weeks and receive de- 
grees after one to three years in areas 
such as commercial. lending, install- 
ment credit, and international bank- 
ing. ABA also sponsors annual semi- 
nars and conferences and provides 
textbooks and other edu€ational ma- 
terials. Many banks pay all or part of 
the costs for those who successfully 
complete courses. 

Support personnel can prepare for 
better jobs through courses ‘offered 
by the American Institute of Banking 
(AIB), an arm of the ABA. The 
Institute, which has over 400 chap- 
ters in cities across the country-and 
numerous study groups'in small com- 


munities, also offers correspondence . 


study and assists local banks in con- 
ducting cooperative training pro- 


grams. The great majority of banks * 


use AIB facilities; many banks use 
other training sources as well. 

“* Salary practices in banks resemble 
those in many other industries. Most 
banks. review a new employee's sal- 
ary twice during the first year. There- 
aft 
sidered for a salary increase once a 


Vey. 


. employees.generally are con-- 


year. In addition to salary; many 
banks provide compensation as an 
incentive to outstanding perf rm- 
ance, such as selling services or in+ 
creasing deposits. The employee usu- 
ally receives this cOmpensation as an 
immediate or yearend bonus. 

Bank employees should enjoy 
working with numbers and should be 
able to handle large amounts of mon+ 
They should present a good 


Employment in the banking industry will continue to 


- ‘the mid-1980's. Ne 


ry 


image to customers. Often bank offi- _ 
cials are encouraged to participate in 
community ‘activities. 
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‘Banks should continue to be a ma- 
jor source of job opy ortunities in of- 
fice occupations. Banking employ- 
ment is expected tojrise faster than 
the average for all industries, through 
jobs resulting 
from employment growth, as well as 
those that arise as employees retire, 
die, or stop working for other rea- 


-sons; are expected Oo account for’ 


tens of thousands off openings each 
year. Moreover, mpst entry-level 
Openings should be open to all‘quali- 
fied candidates. While a friend’s re- 
ferral may help the dpplicant get his 
or. her‘foot in the dopr, especially in 
smaller establishthe ts, most banks 
rely upon walk-in applicants. as their 


single largést source| of new erpOn 


nel. : 

Most openings occ rat tl the clerical 
level. High- turnover among tellers 
should ‘result in numeraus job.open- 
ings. Particularly stfong~demand is 
expected for office machine and 
computer operators. 

Two kinds ‘of opportunities exist 
for. the,college graduate: As trainees 
for officer or managerial positions, 
and as professional personnel such as 
accountangs, auditors, statisticians, 
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computer programmers; and systems 
analysts, 

“A growth in bank facilities and a 
rise in population, sales, and incomes 
will result in more financial transac- 
tions. Jobs also will be created as 
banks continue to improve and ex- 
pand services such as bank charge 
cards and the handling of accounts 
‘for retail stores. As banks strive to 
bring these and other services closer 
to suburban areas, branch banks will 
grow ‘in number and provide addi- 
tional employment opportunities. 

The-continued conversion to elec- 
tronic data processing may lessen de- 
mand for some bank workers, despite 
the expected increase in bank servic- 
es. The effect of this development 
will vary by occupation, as indicated 
in the statements on specific banking 
occupations elsewhere in the Hand- 
book. << 
* Bank dmplovees are less likely to 


be laid off during’ Periods of low | 


business activity than workers in 
many other fields. Even when a bank 
is sold or merged, workers seldom 


. lose their jobs. Bank officials usually 


reduce employment, when neces- 


sary, by hot repla g employees who 
leave welt $a on SS o 
& 
 Savilews and Working 
Conditions mn 


» In addition to salaries, bank-work- 


ers generally receive Tiberal fringe. 


benefits. For example, most banks 
have some-type ofcprofit-shating or 
bonus plan. Group plans that provide 
life insurance, hospitalization, surgi- 


*. cal benefits, and retirement income 


are common. Sometimes free check- 
‘ing accounts or safe-deposit*boxes 
also are’provided:These fringe bene- 
fits, along with job stability,, may 
compensate. fof the fact that banking 
salaries tend to be lower than those 
paid for comparable positions in oth- 
er industries. 

The workweek in banks is general- 


‘ly 40 hours or less; in a few localities, 


a workweek of 35 hours is common. 


. Tellers and some other employees 


may work at least’one evening a 
week: when banks ,remain open for 
business. Cerf 

and operators of computing equip- 
ment may work on evening shifts. 


s 
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in check processors - 
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Sources of Additional 
Information 


Géneral information about bank- 
ing occupations, training opportuni- 
ties, and the banking industry itself is 
available from: 


| 
* American Bankers Association, Bank Person- 
nel Division, 1120 Connecticut Ave. 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


National Association of Ban| 
National Office, 111 E. 
, cago, Ill. 60601. 


-Women, Inc., 
Vacker Dr., Chi- 


' National Bankers Association, 4310 Georgia 


Ave. NW., Washington, D.C. 20011. 


For. information about career op- 
portunities as a bank examiner, con- 
tact: 

Fedcral Deposit Insurance Corporation, Di- 


rector of Personnel, 550 17th St.’ NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20429. 


Information on careers with the 
Federal Resérve System is available 
from: 


Board of Gavernors, The Federal Reserve 
System, Personnel Department, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20551 or from the personnel 
department of the Federal Reserve bank 
serving each geographic area. 


State bankers’ associations can 
‘furnish specific information about 
job opportunities. Writing directly to 
a particular bank to inquire about job 
openings also can produce favorable 


' reguits. For the names and addresses 


of banks in a specific location as well 


as the names of their principal offi-. 


cers, consult one of the following di- 
“rectories, which are published twice 
each year: 


The American Bank Directory, (Norcross, Mc- 
Fadden Business Publications). 


Bankers Direttory—The Banker's Blue Book, 
(Chicago, Rand McNally International). 


Polk's World Bank Directory, (Nashville, R.L. 
Polk & Co.). 


BANK CLERKS 


(D.O.T. 209.388, 210.388, 215.388 
217.388, 219.388 and .488) 


Nature of the Work 


All organizations need clerks to 
handle paperwork. Because of the 


speamiges nature of banking, some 


0 


clerical duties in banks differ from 
those of otheF _ businesses. (Secre- 
taries, typists, receptionists, file 
clerks, and other clerical workers 
whose jobs are much the same in 


banks as in other businesses are dis-  <d 


|cussed in greater detail elsewhere in | 
the Handbook.) 

In a small bank, one clerk may do 
several jobs, such as sorting checks, 
totaling debit and credit slips, and 
preparing monthly s statements for de- 
positors. In a large bank, however, 
each clerk usually specializes and 
frequently has a special:job title, as 
well. 

Many bank ‘clerks use office ma- 
chines ‘unique to banking. Clerks 
known as sorters (D.O.T. 219.388): 
separate documents—checks, depos- 
it slips, and other items—into differ- 
ent groups and tabulate each 
“batch” so they may be charged to 
the proper accounts. Often clerks use 
canceling and adding machines in’ 
their work. Proof machine operators 
(D.O.T. 217.388) use equipment 
that sorts checks and deposit slips, 
adds their amounts, and records the 
, tabulations. ; 

Bookkeeping workers are the larg- 
est single group of bank clerks. Book- 
keeping machine operators (D.O.T. 
215.388) may use conventional 
bookkeeping machines or electronic 
posting: machines to record financial 
transactions. In banks, these workers 
are sometimes known as account 
cferks, posting machine operators, or 
recording clerks: The job titles of 
bookkeepers (D.O T. 210. 388) some- 
times relate to the kinds of records 
they, keep—for example, Christmas 
club bookkeeper, discount book- 
keeper, interest-accrual bookkeeper, 
trust bookkeeper, and commodity : 
loan clerk. Thousands of bookkeeping 
and accounting clerks (D.O.T. 
219.488) also do routine typing, cal- 
culating, and posting. Included in this 
group are reconcilement clerks, who 
process statements from other banks 
to aid the auditing of accounts, and 
trust investment clerks, who post the 
daily investment transactions of bank 
customers. 

Other clerical employees whose 
duties and job titles are unique to 
banking include country collection 
clerks (D.O.T. 219.388), who sort 
thousands of pieces of mail daily and 


Clerks In large baoks are usually assigned specialized duties. 


termine which items must be held 

at the main office and which should 

. bé routed to branch banks for,collec- 
tion. Also employed are transit clerks 

(D.0.T. 217.388), who sort checks 

and drafts-on other banks, list ‘and 

total the amounts involved, and pre- 


pare documents to be maited for col-. 


le¢tion, exchange, clerks (D.O.T. 
219.388.), who service foreign depos- 
it Accounts.and determine charges 
for cashing or handling checks drawn 
agpinet such accounts, interest clerks 

OT: 219. 388), who keep recards 
on|interest-bearing items that are due 
to jor from the, bank; and mortgage 
clerks (D.O.T. -209.388), who type 
‘legal papers dealing with real estate 
uppn which money has been loaned, 
and maintain records relating to. tax- 
es and insurance on these properties. 

lectronic data-processing has 


créated several new clerical occupa-: 


tions unique to banking. These in- 
* clude the electronic reader-sorter 
operator who runs electronic check 
sorting equipment, the check inscrib- 
er or encoder who operates machines 
that print information in magnetic 
_ ink on. checks and: other documents 
fot machine reading; and the control 
clerk who keeps track of the large 
‘ volume of documents flowing in and 
out of the computer: division. Other 
occupations include card-tape :con- 
verter operator, coding clerk, con- 


sole operator, data typist, data con- 


“verting machine: operator, data 


examination clerk, high speed printer 
operator, tape librarian, teletype op- 
erator, and verifier operator. 

‘Banks employed approximately 


. 456,000 clerical workers in 1976; 


x 


almost one-fifth were bookkeepers, 
one-fourth were stenographers, typ- 
ists or secretaries; and almost one- 


fifth were office machine operators. 


Training, Other Qualifications, 
and Advancement 


High school graduation is consid- 
ered adequate preparation for most 
beginning clerical jobs, in banks. 
Courses in bookkeeping, typing, 
business arithmetic, and office ma- 
chine operation are desirable. Appli- 


cants may be given brief’ tests to de- 


termine their ability to work.rapidly 
and accurately, and to communicate 
effectively with others. They shauld 


be able to work under close supervi- 


sion as part of a -team. 

Beginners often are-hited as file 
clerks, keypunch operators, transit 
clerks, or clerk-typists..Some are 
trained by the bank to operate var- 
ious office machines. A few start as 
niessengers. ' 

A clerk in a routine job may be 
promoted to a clerical supervisory 
position, to teller or credit analyst, 
and eventuaHy to senior supervisor. 


«Advancement to a bank officer posi- 


tion is a, possibility for outstanding 


clerks who have had college training 


or have taken specialized courses in 
banking. Additional education—par- 
ticularly courses offered by the 
American Institute of Banking—may 
help workers Advance.. (See state- 


}- ment on the banking industry for in- 
. formation on the Institute’s educa- 


tional program.) In general, 
promotion depends upon the work- 
er’s performance, qualifications, and 
motivation as well as the available 
openings. , f 


; Employment Outlook 


Employment of bank clerks is ex- 
pected to grow faster than the aver- 
age for other occupations through 
the mid- 1980's. In addition to oppor- 
tunities stemming from employment 
growth, many jobs will open up from 
the need to replace the large number 
of clerks who leave their jobs each 
year. As a result, banking should 
continue to be a good source of em- 
ployment, opportunities for clerical 
workers. 

Jobs for clerks will arise as estab- 
lished banks expand their services 
and new banks and branches open. 
Future employment growth will dif- 
fer markedly among individual cleri- 
cal occupations. Nearly all banks use 
electronic equipment that lessens de- 
mand for workers such as check sort- 
ers and bookkeeping machine opera- 
tors. Moreover, the need for 
keypunch operators is declining as 
banks shift from punched card- to 
magnetic tape-based bara ees sys-- 
tems. 

No evidence suggests, however, 
that new technologies, will displace 


-large numbers of workers. Overall, 


the banking industry and employ- 
ment of clerks in the banking indus- 
try. are- expected to grow. Workers 
whose duties are given to a machine 
most likely will be reassigned to new 
jobs created by the change or to du- 
ties related to new banking services. 


Earnings 


Beginning salaries for clerical 
workers depend upon the worker's 
actual position and length of experi gi 
ence, as well as the size and location 


Weekly salary ranges for clerical ecouparicns in 


banking, 1976 - 


Source. Bureau of bins Mvlilics 


of the bank. For reference, an inex- 
perienced typist usually earned be- 
tween $95 and $120 a week in 1976. 

The accompanying chart indicates 
salary ranges for various‘ clerical 
occupations in banking in 1976. In 
general, financial institutions have 


paid clerical workers lower salaries’ 


thanghave other industrial groups, 
‘ such as wholesale trade or manufac- 
turing. In 1973, clerical salaries in 
banking ran below the average for all 
industries; by 1976 this relative 
standing had not improved. 


See the statement on the banking _——~ 


mNdUEtY for additional information. 


BANK OFFICERS AND 
MANAGERS 


(D.O.T. 186.118, .138, .168, and 
.288; 161.118, 189.118 and .168) 


| 


Nature of the Work 


Practically every bank has a pres- 
ident who directs ene one or 
more vice.presidents who act as gen- 
eral managers or who are in charge 


of bank departments such as trust or. 


credit; and a comptroller or cashier 
who,’ unlike cashiers in stores and 


other busjnesses, is an executive offi- 
cer generally responsible for all bank 
property. Large banks also may_have 
treasurers and.other senior officers, | 
as well as junior officers, to supervise / 
the various sections within different 
departments. Banks employed over 
300,000 officers ang managers in 
“1976. © < Ne 


* 


Bank officers make d¢cisiohs 
within a framework of poligy set by 
the board of directors and existing 
laws and regulations. They must have 
a broad knowledge of-buginess activi- 
ties to\relate to the 
their department. For éxainple, loan . 
officers evaluate the £redit and ‘col- 
lateral of individualg and businesses 
applying for a loa. Similarly, trust 
officers must understand each |ac- ~ 
count before théy invest fun 
support families, send young people 
to college, or/pay retirement pen- 
sions. Besides supervising financial 
services, officers advise individuals 
and businesses and participate ir 
community projects. 

Because banks offer many se 

, a wide choice of careers is 
able to workers who specialize. 
” Loan officers may handle install- 
ment, commercial, real estate, or ag- 
ricultural loans. To evaluate loan ap- 
plications properly, officers need to 
be familiar with economics, produc- 


ic- 
ail- 


tion, distribution, -merchandjsing, 
and commercial law. Also, they need 
to know business Operations and 
should be able to analyze an indus- 
try’s financial statements. 

Bank officers in trust management 
require knowledge of financial plan- 
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A loan officer evaluates an individual's credit rating before approving a loan. 


ning and investment for investment 
research and for estate and trust ad- ° 
ministration. 

Operations offigers plan, coordi- 
nate, and control the work flow, up- 
date systems, and strive for adminis- 

‘trative efficiency. Careers in bank 
Operations include electronic data 
processing manager and other posi- 
tions involving internal and customer 
services. 
“A correspondent. bank officer is 
responsible for relations with other 
banks; a branch manager, for all 
functions of a branch office; and an 
international officer, ° for advising 
customers with financial dealings 
abroad. A working knowledge of a 
foreign country’s financial system, 
trade relations, and economic condi- 
tions is beneficial to those interested 
in international banking. 

Other career fields for bank offi- 
cers are auditing, economies, person- 
nel administration, public relations, 
and operations research. 


Training, Other Qualifications, 
and Advancement | 


Bank officer and management po- 
sitions generally are filled by man- 
agement trainees, and occasionally 
by promoting outstanding bank 
clerks or tellers. College graduation 


usually is required for management 


rtrainees. A business administration 
major in finance or a liberal arts cur- 
riculum including accounting, eco- 
nomics, commercial law, political 
science, and statistics serves as excel- 
lent, preparation for officer trainee 
positions. In fact, a Master of Busi- 
ness Administration (MBA) in addi- 
tion to a social science bachelor's 
degree comes closest to’the “ideal” 


. college education. However, banks- 


do hire people with diverse back- 
gounds such as chemical engineer- 
ing, nuclear physics, and forestry to 
meet the needs of complex, high- 
technology industries with which 
they deal. Valuable experience may 

* be gained through summer ‘employ- 
ment programs. 

A management or officer trainee 
may spend a year or two learning the 
various banking areas before choos- 

- ing a permanent position. This prac- 
tice is common but not universal. A 
bank may hite an applicant with spe- 


se 


Cific skills for a position that is clear- 
ly defined at the outset. 

Persons interested in becoming 
bank officers should like to work 
"independently and to analyze de- 
tailed information. They also need 
tact and good judgment to counsel 


‘customers and supervise employees. 


Advancement to an officer or 
management position may come 
slowly in small banks where the num- 
ber of positions is limited. In large 
banks that have. special training pro- 
grams, promotions may occur more 
quickly. For a senior officer position, 
however, an employee usually needs 
«many years of experience. 

Although experience, ability, and 
leadership are’ emphasized for pro- 
motion, advancement may be accel- 
erated by special study. The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association (ABA) 
offers courses, publications, and oth- 
er training aids to officers on every 
phase of banking. The American In- 
stitute of Banking, an arm of the 


ABA, has long filled the same educa- 


tional need among bank support per- 
sonnel. (See the statement on the 
banking industry elsewhere in the 
Handbook for more information on 
these and other training programs 
sponsered by universities and local 
bankers’ associations. ) ° 


Employment Outlook: 


Through the mid-1980's, employ- 
ment of bank offtcers is expected to 
increase faster than the average for 
all occupations. Rising costs due to 
expanded banking services and the 
increasing dependence on computers 
will require-more officers to provide 
sound management and effective 
quality control. Opportunities also 
will arise as experienced officers 


-leave their jobs. College graduates 


who meet the standards for manage- 
ment trainees should find good op- 
portunities for entry Positions. 


Earnings 


Officer trainees at the bachelor’s 
level generally earned between $800 


‘and $900 a month in 1976. Those 
® with an M.A. or M.S. started at be- 


tween $1,000 and $1,200 a month. A 
Master of Business Administration, 
however, appears to be worth more 


go 4g | 
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in salary terms: graduates with an 
MBA were offered starting salaries of. 
$1,300 to $1,400 a month in 1976. 
. Salaries of -senior bank officers 
may be several times as much as 
starting salaries. The~ actual salary 
level depends upon the particular 
position and the size and location of 
the bank. For officers, as well as for 
other bank employees, earnings are 
likely to be lower in small towns than 
in big cities. 

See the statement on the banking 
industry elsewhere in the Handbook 
for additional information -on bank- 
ing occupations. 


BANK TELLERS 


(D.O.T. 212.368) 


Nature of the Work 


Most bank customers have contact 
with the teller, the man or woman 
behind the window who cashes 
checks and processes’ “deposits or 
withdrawals, Many banks employ 
one or two “all-purpose”’ tellers; 
larger banks employ tellers in: more 
specialized functions. One teller, for 


_ example, sells saving bonds; another 


accepts payment for customers’ util- 
ity bills. A third receives deposits for 
Christmas club accounts; and a 
fourth keeps records and performs 
the necessary paperwork ffeutom 
er loans. Still other tellers handle for- 
eign currencies,:s travelers’ 
checks, or compute : on sav- 
ings accounts. 

Commercial tellers, the most com- 
mon, cash customers’ checks and . 


-handle deposits and «Withdrawals 


from checking and savings accounts. 
Before cashing a check, the teller 
must see that the written and numeri- 
-cal amounts agree, verify the identity 
of the person to receive payment, 
and be certain that the payee’s ac- 
count has sufficient funds to cover 
the check. The teller must carefully - 
count out the cash to avoid errors. 
Often a customer withdraws’ money 
in the form of a cashier's check, 
which the teller types up and verifies. 
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When accepting a deposit, the teller 
checks the accuracy of the deposit 
-Slip and enters the total in a passbook 
or on a deposit receipt. Tellers may 


use\machines to make change and 
total deposits. In some banks, tellers 
use computer terminals to record de- 


posits and. withdrawals In other 
_ banks, they write deposit receipts 
and passbook entries by hand. 

Tellers’ duties begin before and 
continue after banking hours. A 
teller begins the day by receiving and 
counting an afnount of working cash 
for his or her drawer; this amount is 
verified by a supervisor, usually the 
head teller. The tellers use this cash 
for payments during the day and are 
responsible for its safe and accurate 
handling. After banking hours, telters 
count cash on hand, list the curren- 
cy-received tickets on a settlement 
sheet, and balance the day’s ac- 
counts. They also sort checks and 
deposit slips. Paying and Yeceiving 
tellers may supervise one clerk or 
more. A teller generally works 37 to 
40 hours per. week. 

For many young people just out of 
school, working as a teller is their 
' first job. Because the job involves 
repetitive work with great attention 
to detail and long periods of time on 
one’s feet, this occupation does not 
suit some people. The high rate of 
turnover suggests that, after a couple 
of years’ work, many tellers seek 
other positions. ' 


About 310,000 tellers were em- ‘ 
ployed in 1976. A large number 


worked part time. 


Training, Other Qualifications, 
and Advancement 


In hiring tellers, banks seek people 
with basic qualities: clerical skills, 
friendliness, attentiveness. Although 
not required, a high school diploma 
is generally preferred. Maturity, 
neatness, tact, and courtesy are im- 
portant because customers deal with 
tellers far more frequently than with 

’ other bank employees. Although tell- 
ers work independently, their record- 
keeping is closely supervised. They 
work with detail and are confined to 
a small work area. 

New tellers usually observe. experi- 
enced workers for a few days before 
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doing the work themselves. Training 
may last from a few days to 3 weeks 
or longer. Beginners usually start as 
commercial tellers; in large banks 


which have a separate savings teller’s 


“‘cage,”’ they may start as savings tell- 
ers. Often banks simultaneously train 
tellers for other clerical duties. 

The conditions governing, ad- 


~ vancement of tellers are guuch the 


same as those for clerks. The teller 


interested in promotion has access to. 


courses and other sources of addi- 
tional training. Such self-improve- 
ment efforts, coupled’ with satisfac- 
tory performance on the job, would 
make a teller an attractive candidate 
for promotion. After gaining experi- 
ence, a teller in a large bank may 
advance to head teller; those who 
have had some college or specialized 
training offered by the banking in- 
dustry may be promoted to an offi- 
cer’s or managerial position. (See the 
statement on the banking industry 
for information about the education- 
al programs of the American insti: 
tute of Banking.) 


Employment Outlook 


The number of bank tellers is ex- 
pected to increase faster than the av- 


gem 
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erage for all occupations through the 
mid-1980’s as banks expand services. 
Thousands of openings will occur 
each year as a result of employment 
growth and the need to replace tell- 
ers who retire, die, or stop working 
for other.reasons. The relatively high 
replacement needs in this occupation 
are expected to be an important 
source of job opportunities. Quali- 
fied applicants should find good em- 


ployment prospects. 


Although incréased, use of me- 
chanical and electronic equipment 
may eliminate some routine duties 
and speed other work, total employ- 
ment is not likely to be adversely af- 
fected. 


Earnings 


Most beginning tellers earned be- 
tween $95 and $120 a week in 1976. 
Experienced tellers generally earned 
between $125 and $175 a week. The 


actual salary depends upon the | 


length of service, the location, and 
size of the bank, and the worker's 
specific duties. Most savings tellers, 
for example, earned between $125 
and $145 a week in 1976, while note 


Hall ? 


An Increasing number of tellers will be needed to wark part time. 


¢ 
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‘tellers usually earned between $150 
and\$170 4 week. In general, the” 
greater the range of responsibilities 
the teller performs, the a his or 
her salary. 


a 
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. See the statement on the banking 
industry elsewhere in the Handbook 
for additional information on this 
and other Haciking, occupations. 


- 


OCCUPATIONS IN THE 


INSURANCE INDUSTRY 


The insarance industry offers 
many employment opportunities 
- both for recent high school arid col- 
lege graduates and fer experienced 
workers. 

The 1,800 life and 2,800 property- 
liability (also called casualty) insur- 
ance companies do business in home 
and regional offices and also in thou- 
sands of sales offices throughout the 
country. : 


Nature of the Business 


There are three major types of 
insurance: life, property-liability, 
and health. Some companies special- 
ize in only one type; a growing num- 
ber of large insurers now offer sever- 
al lines of insurance. For exarhple, 
several life insurance carriers can 
now offer their policyholders protec- 
tion for their homes and cars; at the 
same time, major property-liability 
companies sell life insurance poli- 

. cies. Many insurance companies also 
offer mutual fund shares and variable 
-annuities as additional\ investment 
choices for their customers. 

Life insurance companies sell poli- 


cies that provide benefiteto'survivore/ 


upon the death of the insured.-Some 
life insurance policies also provide 
policyholders with a steady income 
when they reach retirement age or if 
they become disabled; policies may 
. be designed to help provide funds to 
educate children when they reach 
college age, or give extra financial 
protection while the children are 
‘young. Life insurance policies also 
may be used to protect business in- 
terests and to guarantee employee 
benefits. Property-liability insurance 
provides policyholders with protec- 
tion against loss or damage to their 
property, and protects them from fi- 
nancial‘responsibility for injuries to 


t a 


others or damage to other people’s 


property. It covers hazards such as 
fire, theft, and windstorm, as well as 
workers’ compensation and other 
claims. Most life and property liabil- 
ity companies sell accident and 
health insurance, which helps pol- 
icyholders pay medical expenses, and 


may furnish other benefits for an in- 


jury or illness. 
An increasing number of insurance 
policies cover groups ranging from a 


* few individuals to many. thousands. 


These policies usually are issued to 
employers for the benefit of their 
employees. Most common are group 
life and health plans, although the 
number of group automobile and 


homeowner policies is gtowing rapid- 


ly. In 1976, group life insurance pro- 
tected about 75 million persons; the 
number of policies was about 60 per- 
cent higher than the number 10 years 
earlier. 


insurance Workers 


About 1.6 million people worked 
in the insurance bésiness in 1976. 
The .majority were in clerical and 
sales jobs. (See accompanying 
chart.) 

Nearly half of all insurance work- 


‘ers have clerical jobs; only the bank- 


ing industry has a larger proportion 
of employees doing clerical work. In 
insurance, clerical workers keep rec- 
ords of premium payments, services, 
and benefits paid to policyholders. 
Most are secretaries, stenographers, 
typists, statistical clerks, office ma- 


. chine operators, or general office 


clerks. They do work similar to that 
of their counterparts in other busi- 
nesses. 

Other clerical workers have posi- 
tions of greater responsibility that re- 
quire extensive knowledge of some 


phase of insurance. They include . — 


claim adjusters (D.O.T. 241.168) and 
claim examiners (D.O.T. 249.268) 
who decide whether claims are cov-, 
ered by the policy, see that payment 
is made, and, when necessary, inves 
tigate the circumstances surrounding 
the claim. (See the statement, on ° 
Claim Representatives elsewhere in 

the Handbook.) ~ *, 

Nearly one-third ‘of all insurance 
employees are sales workers—chiefly 
agents and brokers who sell policies’ 
to individuals and business. firms. 


‘ Agents and brokers (D.O.T. 250.258) 
usually find their own customers or 
“‘prospects,” and see that each policy 
they sell meets the individual needs 
of the policyholder. (See the state- 
ment on insurance agents and brok- 
ers elsewhere in the Handbook.) 
About one out ef eight insurance 
workers has a managerial job. Man- 
agers of local sales offices often 
spend part of their time selling. Oth- 
ers, who work in home offices, are in 
charge of departments such as actu- 
arial calculations, policy issuance, 
accounting, and investments. 
Professionals, employed mainly at 


home offices, represent about 1 out ~~ 


of 15 insurance workers. These spe- 
cialists, who work closely with insur- 
ance company managers, study in- 
surance risks and coverage problems, 
analyze investment possibilities, pre- 
pare financial reports, and do other 
profe¥sional work. Among them is 
the actuary (D.O.T. 020.188) whose 
job is unique to the insurance field. 
Actuaries make studies of the proba- 


bility of ah insured loss and deter- ° 


mine premium rates. (See the state- 
ment on actuaries elsewhere in the 
Handbook.) Another specialist is the 
underwriter (D.O.T. 169.188), who 
evaluates insurance applications to 
determine the risk involved in issuing 
a policy. Underwriters decide wheth- 
er to accept or reject the application; 
they also determine which premium 
rate should apply for each policy is- 
sued. (See the statement on under- 
writers elsewhere in thé Handbook.) 

Other professional employees do 
essentially the same work in insur- 
ance companies as in other business- 
.es. Accountants, for example, ana- 
lyze insurance company records and 
financial problems relating to premi- 
ums, investments, payments to pol- 
icyholders, and other aspects of the 
business. Safety engineers, fire pro- 
tection engineers, and industrial hy- 
gienists in casualty companies con- 
sult with industrial and commercial 
policyhajders on matters concerning 
the health and safety of their employ- 
ees. (Sée the statement on occupa- 
tional safety and health workers else- 
where in the Handbook.) Lawyers 
interpret the regulations that apply to 
insurarice company operations and 
handle the settlement of some insur- 
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As more computers are installed to pro- 
cess Insurance records, an increasing 
number of data processing spedjalists are 
being employed 

. 
ance claims. Investment analysts 
evaluate real estate mortgages and 
new issues of bonds and other securi- 
ties, analyze investments held by 
their companies, and recommend 
when to hold, buy, or sell. As more 
computers are installed to process in- 
surance records, an increasing-num- 
ber of programmers, systems ana- 
lysts, and other data processing 
specialists are being Employed. Most 
companies also employ public rela- 
tions, sales promotion, and advertis- 
ing specialists. 

Insurance companies require the 
same kinds of custodial and mainte- 
nance work as other large organiza- 
tions. About | out of 45 workers in 
the insurance business performs 
these duties. 


Places of Employment 


Insurance company home and re- 
gional offices generally are located 
near large urban centers. Nearly one- 
half of all persons employed jin these 
large offices work in seven States: 
New York, California, Illinois, Texas, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Massachu- 
setts. Insurance workers who deal di- 
rectly with the ‘public—sales person- 
nel and claim adjusters—are located 
throughout the country, Almost all 
insurance agents and brokers work 
out of local company offices or in- 
dependent agencies. Many claim ad- 
justers work in independent firms lo- 


cated in small citigs and towns 
throughout the country. Company 
operated drive- in claim centers are 
located in ‘many media: sized’ 
towns. 

About half of, all insugance em- 
ployees work in ‘life companies and 
agencies. Included in this group are 
some very large companies with 
thousands of employees; nearly one- 
third of life company workers are 
employed in firms of more than 
1,000 people. (Pageh erste com- 
panies, although more’ numerous 
than life insurance companies, gener- 
ally have fewer workers; fewer than 
one in five of those employed in ca-, 
sualty companies work in establish- 
ments of 1,000 or more. Most local 
agencies and sales offices are rela-~ 
tively small, regardless of the types of 
insurance handled. About 60 percent 
of these offices employed fewer than 


20 persons. 
t 


’ Training, Other Qualifications, 
and Advancement 


Insurance.offers job opportunities 
for people with different educational 
backgrounds and talents. Some posi- 
tions require specific college train- 
ing; others can be filled by workers 
with limited academic training and 
few skills. 

Graduation from high school ae 
busigess school is enough training for 
ginning clerical jobs. Courses 
in typing and business math are as- 
sets; the ability to operate office ma- 
chines also is helpful. These and oth- 
er special skills help beginners 
advance to more responsible jobs. 

Jobs in engineering, accounting, 
and other professional fields general- 
ly require the-same kinds of college 
training here as in other businesses. 
College-trained people also are pre- - 
ferred for managerial positions, 
many of which are filled by promo- 
tion from within. 

In all work requiring contact with 
the public, employees should have a 
pleasant disposition and an outgoing 
personality. Those in frequent con- 
tact with policyholders should be 
able to inspire confidence in their 
ability to protect the customer's in- 
terests. Because insurance compa- 
nies often encourage their managers 


Most job openings in the insurance occupations will 
be to replace workers who leave 


Average annual openings, 1976-85 (in thousands) 
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and administrative employees to par- 
ticipate in community organizations, 
they should be people who enjoy 
working with others in a social situ- 
ation. 

Insurance workers have ample op- 
portunity to continue their educa- 
tion. The Insurance Institute of 
America, for example, has home 
study courses for claim adjusters, 
claim examiners, underwriters, and 
sales workers. The American College 
of Life Underwriters, the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
and the Life Underwriter Training 
Council offer courses that stress the 
services agents provide to pol- 
icyholders. Other courses, especially 
designed to help clerical employees 
better understand life insurance, re- 
late to the organization and opera- 
tion of both home and field offices. 
These are given by the Life Office 
Management Association, which also 
provides programs for the develop- 
ment of supervisors and managers. 


- : Employment Outlook 


Employment of insurance workers 
is expected to increase about as fast 
as the average for all occupations 
through the mid-1980's as the insur- 
ance industry continues to expand. In 
addition to new jobs that will become 
available, thousands of ¢penings will 
occur as employees die, retire, or 
leave their jobs to seek other work. 


20 * 
|| Growth EJ Replacement 


The expected increase in employ- 
ment will result mainly from a grow- 
ing volume of insurance business. As 
a larger proportion of the population 
enters the age group normally associ- 
ated with family formation, higher 


‘incomes, and greater consumer 


spending, insurance sales should ex- 
pand. Sales of life insurance will rise 
as the growing number of young 
adults attempt to provide a secure 
future for their families. Property- 
liability insurance sales should ex- 
pand as they. buy homes, cars, and 
other items that require insurance 
protection. More business insurance 
will be needed as new plants are 
built, new equipment is installed, and 
more goods are shipped throughout 
the country and the world. Addition- 
al sales will be generated by a rising 
demand for relatively new services 
such as dental, prepaid legal, and 
kidnap insurance. Furthermore, the 
growing concern over the health and 
safety of industrial workers and con- 
sumers will spur demand for men and 
women to work in the areas of occu- 
pational safety and health, product 
liability, and workers’ compensation. 

Growth of insurance employment, 
however, is not expected to keep 
pace with the expanding volume of 
business for several reasons. Sales 
workers are expected to become 
more productive as more insurance is 
sold through group contracts and 
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multiple-line policies ( (those that cov- 


er many different risks formerly cov- 


ered in separate policies). Although 
the total number of clerical jobs 
probably will continue to rise, the 
increasing use of computerssto do 
routine jobs will lessen the demand. 
for many low-skilled clerical work- 


ers. In addition, State ‘‘no-fault” in- . 


surance plans should reduce the 
number and‘ domplexity of automo- 
bile claims to be adjusted, thus less- 
ening the demand for ag ahaa 
claim adjusters. 

The insurance industry has snes 
been a stable employer and most 
insurance workers have better pros- 
pects of regular employment than- 
workers in many other industries. 
Business people usually regard prop-_ 
erty-liabjlity insurance as a necessity, 
both during economic recession and 


_ in boom periods. Individuals who buy 


insurance try to provide as much ba- - 


sic financial protection as possible, 
even when their incomes decline. 


Earnings and Working 
Conditions 


Earnings of nonsupervisory office 
workers in insurance companies av- 
eraged $170 a week in 1976, slightly 
below the average for all industries. 
There were significant differences in 
earnings depending upon the type of 


insurance company. For example, 


workers in companies specializing in 
accident and health insurante aver- 
aged $164 a week, while employees 
in life companies earned $167 and 
workers in casualty companies were 
paid average weekly salaries of $174. 


Salary levels in different parts of the, - 


country also vary; earnings are gen- 
erally lowest in southern cities and 
highest in northeastern and western 
metropolitan,areas: Within a geo- 
graphic region, salaries usually are 
higher in the larger companies. 

A 1976 sutvey of life insurance 
companies revealed a wide range of 
clerical salaries. File clerks earned 
about $117 a week and typists re- 
ceived about $124. Executive secre- 
taries averaged about $234 and expe- 
rienced computer operators were 
paid average weekly salaries of $220. 

Starting salaries for professional 
workers are generally comparable to 
those for similar positions in other 
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available from private surveys of life ° 


and property-liability insurance com- 
panies, 1976 college graduates start- 
ed at salaries ranging from $8,500 to 
$12,000 a year. Specialists with 
graduate degrees or several years’ ex- 
perience may receive considerably. 
higher starting salaries. Unlike. sala- 
ried professional workers, agents and 
brokers earn commissions on the 
policie’ they sell. (See the statement 
on insurance agents and brokers else- 
where in the Handbook.) Annual 
salaries for supervisors’ in life and 
property-liability companies ranged 
from $17,000 to $25,000. Those in 
-executive positions earned between 
$35,000 and $50,000 a year in 1976, 
depending upon their area of special- 
- ization and level of responsibility. 
Except for agents ant brokers who 
sometimes must extend their working 
hours to meet with prospective cli- 


ents, insurance company employees. 


worked an average of 37 hours a 


— week in 1976. The. number of paid 


“al 
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holidays is somewhat greater than in 
many other industries. Two-week 
paid vacations generally are granted 
employees after 1 year of service; in 
most companies, paid vacations are 
extended to-3 weeks after 5 years 
and, in some,'to 4 weeks after 10 
years. Practically all insurance com- 


_ pany workers share in group life and 


bealth plans, as well as in retirement 
pensions. / 


Sources of Additional 
Information 


’ ¥ : 

. General information orf employ- 
ment opportunities in the insurance 
business may be obtained from the 
pe 


ACTUARIES 
(D.O.T. 020.188)» ; 
Nature of the Work . 


‘Why do young. persqhs pay more . 
for automobile insurance than older . 


persons? How much should an insur- 
ance policy cost? Answers to these 
and similar questions ‘are provided by 
actuaries who. design insurance and 
pension plansthat can be maintained 
on a sound financial ‘basis. They 
assemble and analyze statistics to cal- 
culate probabilities of death, sick- 
ness, injury, disability, unemploy- 
ment, retirement, and property loss 
from accident, theft, fire, and other 
potential hazards. Actuaries use this 
information to determine the expect- 
ed insured loss. For example, they 
may calculate how many persons 


‘who are 21 years old today can be 


expected to live to age 65—the prob- 
ability that an insured person might 
die during this period is a risk to the 
company. They then calculate a 
price for assuming this risk that will 
be profitable to the company yet be 
competitive with other insurance 


companies. Finally, they must make 
sure that the price charged for the 


insurance will enable the company to 
pay all claims and experises as they 
occur. In the same manner, the actu- 
ary calculates premium rates and de- 


termines policy contract provisions’ 


for each type of insurance offered. 


nnel departments. of major in- »' gf 


surance companies or from’ insur-* 


ance agencies: in local communities. 
‘Other information on careers in 


the insurance field is available from:  § 
American Council of Life fnsuranée, ‘1850 K — 


St. NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Insurance Information Institute, 110 William 
St., New York. N.Y. 10038. 


: American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 20 N. 


Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 60606. 


National Association of Independent Insurers, 
Public Relations Department, 2600 River 
Ra, Des hssesic i, 60018. “2 6 


apn.” 
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Most actuaries specialize.in either 
life and health insurance or property 
and liability (casualty) insurance; a 


\ceegtawving number apecialice in pen- 


sion plans. 

To perform their duties effectively, 
actuaries must keep informed about ~ 
" general economic and social trends, 
and legislative, health, and other de- 
velopments that may affect insurance 
practices. Because of their broad 
knowledge of insurance, company 
actuaries may ' work on problems aris- 
ing in their company’s investment, 
group underwriting, or pension plan- 
ning departments. Actuaries in ex- 
ecutive positions help determine gen- © 


‘eral company policy. ‘In that role, . 


they may be called upon to explain 
complex technical matters to compa- 
ny executives, government officials, 
policyholders, and the public. They 
may testify before public agencies on 
proposed legislation affecting the in- 
surance business, for.example, or ex- 
plain intended changes in premium 
rates or contract provisions. 
Actuaries who work for the Feder- 
al Government usually deal with a 
particular insurance or pension pro- 
gram, such as social security or life 


. insurance for veterans and members 
‘of thé Armed Forces. Actuaries in 


State government positions regulate 
insurance companies, supervise the 
operations of State retirement or 
pension systems, and work on prob- 


lems.cohnected-with unemployment 
insurance or workers’ compensation. 
Consulting actuaries set up pension 
and welfare plans for private compa- 
nies, unions, and government agen- 
cies. They calculate future’ benefits 
and determine the amount of the an- 
nual employer contribution. Actuar- 
ies -who are enrolled under the 
provisions of ‘the Employee Retire- 
ment Income Security Act of 1974 
(ERISA) evaluate these pension 
plans and submit reports certifying 
their financial soundness. 


Places of Employment . 


Approximately 9,000 persons: 
worked as actuaries in 1976. Four of 
every 10 actuaries worked in five ma- 
jor cities—New York, Hartford, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, and Boston. * 

About two-thirds of all actuaries 
worked for private insurance compa- 
nies. Almost 90 percent of these 

‘ worked for life insurance companies; 
the rest worked for property and li- 
ability (casualty) companies. .The 
number of actuaries employed by an 
insurance company depends on the 
volume of its business and the num- 
ber and types of insurancé policies it 

~Offers. Large companies may employ 
over 100 actuaries on their staffs, 
others, generally smaller companies, 
may rely instead on consulting firms 
or rating bureaus (associations that 
supply actuarial data to member 
companies). 

Consulting firms and rating bu- 
reaus employ. about one-fifth of all 
actuaries. Other actuaries work for 

" private organiz tions administering 

independent pension and welfare 
plans or for Federal and State gov- 

‘ ernment agencies. A few, teach in 

colleges and universities. 


Training, Other Qualifications, 
end Advancement : 


A eind educsdiennl background 
for a beginning job in a large life or 
casualty company is a bachelor’s de- 
gree with a major in mathematics or 


"statistics; a degree in actuarial sci-,” 


ence is even better. Some companies 
ire applicants with a major in engi- 
eering, economics, or business ad- 
ministration, provided they demon- 
strate a thorough foundation in 


% 
calculus, probability, and statistics 
(20-25 hours). Other desirable 
courses are insurance law, econom- 


‘ics, and accounting. Although’ only 
'25 colleges and universities offer a 


degree in-actuarial science, several 
hundred schools offer a degree in 
mathematics or statistics. 


A strong background in mathemat- 
.ics ‘is essential for persons interested 


in a career as aneactuary. Of equal 
importance, however, is the need to 
pass while in school one or more of 
the examinations offered by profes- 
sional societies. Three societies spon- 


sor programs leading to full profes-. 


sional status in their speciality. The 


Society of Actuaries gives 9 actuarial’ 


examinations for the life and health 
insurance and pension field, the 
Casualty Actuarial Society’ gives 10 
examinations for the propefty and li- 


ability field, and the American Soci- © 


ety of Pension Actuaries gives nine 
examinations covering the pension 
field. Because the first parts of the 
examination series of each society 
cover similar materials, students 


_ heed not commit themselves to a ca- 


reer specialty until they havé taken 


about four examinations. Success in 


passing the first few examinations 
‘helps students evaluate their poten- 


‘ tial as actuaries. Those who pass 


these examinations usually have bet- 


ter Opportunities for employment. 


andfteceive a higher starting salary. 

Actuaries are encouraged to comi- 
plete an entire series of examinations 
as soon as possible. It generally takes 
from’5 to 10 years’‘to complete the 
series required for full professional 
status. Examinations are given twice 


‘each year. Extensive home study is 


required in order to pass the ad- 
vanced examinations; many actuaries 
‘spend as much as 20-25 hours awweek 
studying. Actuaries who. complete 
five examinations in either the tife 

insurance serieg or the pension series 
or seVen examinations in the’ casualty 


.series are awarded ‘ “associate” mem- 


bership ‘in. their respective society. 
Those who have passed an entire se- 
ries receive full pennetente and the 
title “fellow.” 

Consulting, pension actuaries who 
service. private pension. plans and 
certify their solvency must be en- 
rolled by the Joint Board for the En- 
rollment of Actuaries. Applicants for 
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enrollment must meet certain experi- 
ence and education requirements as 
stipulated by the Joint Board. 
Beginning actuaries often rotate 
among different jobs to learn various 
actuarial operations ‘and to become 
familiar with different phases ‘of in- 
surance work. At first, their work 
may be rather routine, such as pre- 
paring calculations or tabulations for 
actuarial tables or reports. As they. 
gain experience, they may supervise 
actuarial clerks, prepare correspon- 
dence and reports, and do research. 
Advancement to more responsible 


‘work as assistant, associate, and chief 


actuary depends largely on job per- 
formance 4nd the number of actuar- 
ial examingtions passed. Many actu- 
aries, bg@tause of their broad 
knowledge of insurance and related 
fields, are selected for administrative 
positions in other company activities, 
particularly in underwriting, ac- 
counting, or data processing depart- 
ments. Many actuaries advance to 
top exgcutive positions. ‘ 
; : 


_ Employment Outlook 


Employment of actuaries is ex- 
pected to rise faster than the average 
for all occupations through the mid- * 
1980's. In addition to job openings 
resulting from this growth, several 
hundred actuaries will be needed 
each year to replace those who re- 
tire, die, or transfer to other occupa- 
tions. Job opportunities will be best 
for new college graduates who have 
passed at least two actuarial exami- 
nations while still in school and have 
a strong mathematical 4nd statistical 
background. However, because of 
the large number of persons expect- 
ed to receive degrees in actuarial sci- 
ence, mathematics, and statistics, 
and the large number of students tak- 
ing actuarial examinations, competi- 
tion for beginning jobs should r remain, : 
keen. : 

Employment in this occupation is 
influenced to a great extent by the 
volume of insurance sales, which. will 
continue to grow over the next dec- 
ade. Shifts in the age distribution of 
the population ‘through the mid- 
1980's will result in many more peo- 
ple with established careers and fam- 


ily responsibilities. This is the group 


Peal 


~ 


that traditionally has accounted for 
the bulk of private insurance sales. 
« ‘Increased sales, however, are only 
one determinant of the demand for 
actuaries. In addition, changes in ex- 
isting insurance practices are creat- 
‘ing a need for more actuarial servic- 
es. As more and more insurance 
companies branch out into more 


than one kind of insurance coverage, . 


a greater number of actuaries will] be 
needed to establish the rates for the 

~variety of insurance offered. Growth 
in sales of relatively new forms. of 
protection, such as dental, prepaid 
legal, and kidnap insurance will cre- 
ate additional demand for actuaries. 
As more States pass competitive rat- 
‘ing laws, many Companies that previ- 
ously relied on rating bureaus for ac- 
tuarial data can be expected to 
expand existing actuarial depart- 
ments or create new ones. 

Recent ee decisions concerning 
product liatility have focused muck 
attention on this complex area. In the 
Siapee actuaries will be spend- 
ing a lot.of time developing better 
ways to ‘provide product liability, 
medical malpractice, and workers’ 
compensation insurance protection. 

Adoption of a Bs psp automo- 
bile insurance plan réquires compa- 
nies writing automobile insurance to 
reevaluate their pricing structures in 
_ light of no-fault requirements. It is 
© uncertain whether Federal no?fault 
legislation will be enacted soon; how- 

ver, the growing number of States 
enacting no-fault plans or revising 
existing ones indicates continued 
strong demand for actuaries to make 
the required analyses. | 

ERISA has imposed. strict respon- 
sibilities on actuaries fot the opera- 
tion and funding of pension plans. AS | 
the number of pension plans contin- 
ues to grow, there will be an increas- 
ing need. for pension specialists to 
develop adequately financed plans 
and to prepare the reports that certi- 
fy their solvency. 


\ Earnings and Working 
Conditions 


In 1976, actuaries had average 
salaries ‘more -than twice as high as 
the average for all nonsupervisory 
workers -in private, industry, except 
' farming. New college graduates en- 

* 
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tering the life insurance field without 
having passed: any actuarial exams 
averaged $10,600 in 1976, according 
to a survey of U.S. companies by the 
Life Office Management Association 
(LOMA). Applicants who had suc- 


cessfully completed the first exam re- 


ceived $11,200 and those who had 
passed two exams averaged $11,800. 

In the Federal Government, new 
graduates with the bachelor’s degree 
could start at $9,300 a'year in 1977. 
Applicants with either 1 year of 
graduate study or relevant work ex- 
perience were hired at $11,500, and 


‘those with the master's degree or 2 


years’ experience started at $14,100 
a year. Actuaries in the Federal Gov- 


ernment averaged $25,100 a year in, 


1977. 

Beginning actuaries can look for- 
ward to a marked increase in earn- 
ings as they gain professional experi- 
ence and advance in an actuarial 
society’s examination program. Life 
insurance .companies usually give 
merit increases averaging from $500 
to $850 to their actuaries as they pass 


each successive examination leading - 


to membership in the Society of Ac- 
tuaries. Associates who received that 
designation in 1976 averaged 
$16,500 a year; salaries for actuaries 
who were awarded a full fellowship 
during that year averaged $24,800. 
Fellows with. additional years of ex- 
perience earned substantially more— 
top actuarial executives averaged 


‘about $43,000 in 1976. 


Although data are not available for 
salaries _paid actuaries in casualty 
companies or consulting firms, it is 
believed that salaries for these spe- 
cialists generally are comparable to 
those paid by life insurance compp- 
nies. 


t 


_ Sources of Additional 
Information 


. e : e 
For facts about actuarial opportu- 
nities and qualifications, contact: 


American Society of Pension Actuaries, 1700 
K St., NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Casualty Actuarial Society, 200 East 42nd St., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Society of Actuaries, 208 South LaSalle St., 


Chicago, Ill. 60604. . 


| 
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CLAIM REPRESENTATIVES 


(D.O.T. 168.288, 241.168, and 
249.268) 


Nature of the Work 


Fast and fair settlement of all 


ments to policyholders ‘and also pro- 
tect its own’financial well-being. The 
. people who investigate claims, nego- 
tiate settlement with policyholders, 
and authorize payment are known as 
claim répresentatives+-a group that 
\ incluttes claim alata and claim 
examiners. 


When a craperylinnitiy (casual- + 


ty) insurance company receives a 
claim, the claim adjuster determines 
whether the policy: covers it and the 
amount of the loss. Adjusters use re- 
ports, physical evidence, and testi- 
mony of witnesses in investigating a 
claim.‘When their company is liable, 
they negotiate with the Claimant ‘and 
settle the case. 

Adjusters must make sure that set- 
tlements are in line with the real ex- 
tent of ‘the loss. They must protect 
their company from false or inflated 
claims but, at the same time, settle 
valid claims fairly and promptly. 
Some adjusters are allowed to issue 
checks on company funds; most, 


however, submit ‘their findings to _ 


claim examiners who review them to 

,insure that proper procedures have 
been followed and ‘then authorize 
payment. 

Some adjusters work with all lines 
of insurance. Others specialize ‘in 
claims from property damage by fire, 
marine loss, automobile damage, 
workers’ compensation loss, or prod- 
uct liability. Several States have 4no- 
fault” automobile insurance plans 
that relieve the adjuster from deter- 
mining responsibility for a. loss. Ad- 
justers in these States still must de- 


growing number of casualty compa- 
mies employ special claims people to 
settle small claims, usually minor au- 
tomobile or homeowner damage 
claims. These claim workers, gener- 


ally called ‘‘inside adjusters’’ or ~ 


‘telephone adjusters,” contact 
claimants by telephone or mail and 
have the policyholder send repair 


’ claims is essential.to any insurance | 
- company if it is to meet itsicommit-. 


* cide the amount of loss, however. A_ 


- Claime adjuster gathering evidence in Investigating a claim. 


costs, medical bills, and other state- 
ments to the company. Many compa- 
‘nies centralize this operation in a 
drive-in claims center where the cost 
of repair is determined and a check is 
issued on the spot. 
Adjusters work away from the of- 
fice most of the time. They may 
called to the site of an accident or fo 
the location of a fire or burglary. Ad- 
justers make their own schedules of 
the activities needed to dispose of a 
claim:properly. They also keep writ- 
ten or taped records of information 
obtained from witnesses and other 
sousces and prepare reports of their 
findings. > 
In life insurance companies, the 


counterpart of the claim adjuster is : 


the ¢laim examiner, who investigates 
the details surrounding questionable 
¢ claims or those exceeding a specified 
amount. ¥hey may check claim ap- 
plications for completeness and ac- 
curacy, interview medical specialists, 
Xonsult policy files to verify informa- 
tion on a claim, or calculate benefit 
payments. Generally, examiners are 
authorized to investigate and ap- 
* prove payment on all claims up to a 
certain limit; larger claims are re- 
ferred to a senior examiner. 
Examiners checking incorrect or 
_ questionable claims may correspond 
with investigating companies, field 
managers, agents, or the family of the 
insured. Claim examiners occasionak 
ly travel to obtain information by 
¢ 


personal interview, or contact State 
insurance departments. and other in- 
surance companies. In addition to 
verifying claims and approving pay- 
ment, examinerss also maintain rec- 
ords ‘of settled claims and prepare 
reports to be submitted to their com- 
pany’s data processing department. 
Some experienced examiners serve 
on committees, conduct surveys of 


claim practices‘within their compa- 


ny, and help devise more efficieht 
ways to process claims. They,-like 
claim adjusters, sometimes testify in 
court on contested claims. 


Places of Employment 


About 155,000 persons worked as 
claim representatives in 1976. - 

The majority of claim adjusters 
worked for insurance companies that 
sell property and liability coverage. 
Some were employed by indepen- 
dent adjusting firms that contract 
their services for a fee. These in- 
dependent firms range from national 
companies employing hundreds of 
adjusting specialists to small 3- or 4- 
person local operations. A relatively 
small number of adjusters represent 
the insured rather than the insurance 
company. These “public’ adjusters” 
usually are retained by banks, finan- 
cial organizations, and other business 
firms to handle fire and other losses 
to property. They negotiafe claims 
against insurance companies and 
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aieal with adjusters for such compa- 
nies. 

Most claim examiners worked for 

life insurance companies in large 


~ cities such as New York, San Fran- 


cisco, Chicago, Dallas, and Philadel- 
phia, where most home offices are 
located. : ° 

Adjusters may travel to almost any 
area of the United States, since 
claims must be settled locally. Occa- 
sionally, an expérienced: adjuster 
may travel to the scene of a disaster, 
such as a hurricane or a riot, to work 
with local personnel. Some cases re- 
sult in travel outside the United 
States. ‘ 

v a 
( \ 
Training, Other Qualifications, 


and Advancement 
= 


Although a growing number of in- 
surance companies prefer claim rep- 
resentatives to have a college degree, 
many hire those without college 
training, particularly if they have spe- 
Sy experience. For example, 
pérsons éxperienced in automobile 
repair work may qualify as auto ad- 
justers, and those with clerical work - 
experience might be hired as inside 
adjusters. ; 

No specific field of college’study is 
recommended. Although courses in 
insurance, economics, or other busi- 
ness subjects are helpful, a major in 
almost any college field is adequate 
preparation. An adjuster who has a 
business‘or accounting background 
might specialize in loss from business 
interruption or damage to merchan- 
dise. Those with college training in 
engineering will find their education 
helpful in adjusting indygtrial claims. 
A legal background issfost helpfut to 
those handling workers’ compensa- 
tion and product liability cases. 

Most large insurance companies 
provide beginning claim adjusters * 
and examiners on-the-job training 
and home study courses. Claim rep- 
resentatives are encouraged to take 
courses designed to enhance their 
professional skills. For example, the © 
Insurance Institute of America offers 
a six-semester study program leading 
to an associate degree in claims ad- 
justing upon successful completion 
of six examinations. Adjusters can 


- 
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‘ prepare for these examinations by in- 


dependent home study or through 
company or public classes. A profes- 


sional Certificate in Insurance Ad- . 


justing also is available from the Col- 
lege of Insurance in New York City. 

The Life Office Management As- 
sociation (LOMA) in cooperation 
with the International Claim Associ- 
ation offers a claims education pro- 
gtam for life and health examiners. 


"The program is part of the LOMA 
' Institute Insurance Education Pro- 


gram leading to the professional des- 
ignation, FLMI (Fellow, Life Man- 
agement Institute) upon successful 
completion of wight written examina- 
tions. 

About three-fourths of the States 
require adjusters to be licensed. De- 
spite wide Variation in State licensing 
requirements, applicants usually 
must comply with one or more of the 
following: Pass a written examination 
covering the fundamentals of adjust- 
ing; furnish character references; be 
20 or 21 years of age and a resident 
of the State; offer proof that they 
have completed an approved course 
in insurance or loss adjusting; and file 
a surety bond. 

Because they often work closely 
with claimants, witnesses, and other 
insurance professionals, representa- 
tives must be able to adapt-to many 


different persons and situations. ° 


They should be able to communicate 
effectively and gain the respect and 
cooperation of people from different 
backgrounds. For example, when ad- 
justers’ evaluations of claims differ 
from those of the persons who have 
suffered the loss, they should be able 
to eXplain their conclusions tactfully. 


,. 


Examiners need to be familiar with’ 


medical and legal terms and practic- 


es and Federal and State insurance. 


laws and regulations. Because they 
may have to check premium pay- 
ments, policy values, and other nu- 
merical items in processing a claim, 
examiners should be adept at making 
mathematical calculations. Both ad- 


, justers and examiners should have a 


good memory and mcjoy working 
with details. 

Beginning adjusters and examiners 
work on small claims under the su- 
pervision of an experienced worker. 
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As they learn more about claim in- 
vestigation and settlement, they are 
assigned claims that are higher in loss 
value and more difficult. Trainees 
are promoted as they demonstrate 
competence in ‘handling assignments 
and progress in the courses they take. 
Because of the. complexity of insur- 


ance regulations and‘ claims proce-. 


dures, workers who lack formal aca- 
demic training may advance more 
slowly than those with 2 years or 
more of college. Emplayees who 
show unusual competence in claims 
work or outstanding administrative 
skills may be promoted to depart- 
ment supervisor in a field office or to 
a managefial position in the home 


‘ office. Qualified adjusters and exam- 


iners sometimes transfer to other de- 
partments, such as underwriting or 
sales. % 


. Employment Outlook 


Employment of claim representa- 
tives is €xpected to grow about as fast 
as the average for all occupations 
through the mid-1980’s as the num- 
ber of insurance claims continues to 
increase. In addition to jobs created 
by growth ofthe occupation, many 
others will result from the need to 
replace -workers who die, retire, or 
transfer to other jobs. 

Several factors point to a growing 
volume of insurance and a resulting 
need for claim adjusters. Over the 
next decade a steadily rising number’ 
of workers will be entering theit most 
productive years. These workers and 
their families are likely to seek insur- 


_ancé protection as they purchase 


homes, automobiles, and other con- 
sumer. durables. New or expanding 
businesses will need protection for 
new plants and equipment and for 
insurance covering their employees’ 
health and safety. As more people 


live and work in densely populated 


areas, the increased risk of au 

bile accident, fire, or theft should re- 

sult in a greater number of claims. 
As ways of doing business continue 

to change, the demand for certain 


_ kinds of claim adjusters will be stron- 


ger than for others. For example, the . 


growing trend toward drive-in claim 
centers and claim handling by tele- 


? 
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phone should reduce the demand for’ ~ 
automobile adjusters while it stimu- 
lates demand for inside adjusters. In- 
dependent adjusters who specialize 
in automobile damage claims should 
continue to suffer some loss of busi- 
ness. Prospects should be very good, 
however, for adjusters who specialize 
in highly complex types of business — 
insurance such as marine cargo} 
workers’ compensation, and product 
liability. 

A similar situation | 
examiners. Emplo 
ers in casualty companies should rise 
about as fast as for adjusters; how- 
ever, much slower growth is expect- 
ed for life ‘insurange | examiners as in- 
creased use of computers enables 
them to process more claims, espe- 
cially routine ones and those that 
arise under group policies. 


Earnings and Working 
Conditions 


According to a recent survey of 
property and liability companies, 
claim adjusters averaged . about 
$13,000 a year in 1976; inside adjust- 
ers earned average salaries of about 
$9,900. Most public adjusters are . 
paid a percentage of the amount of 
the settlement—generally 10 per- 
cent. Adjusters are furnished a com- ' 
pany car or are reimbursed for use of 
theif own vehicles for business pur- 
poses. Salaries of claim adjusters. are 
about one and one-half times the av- 
erage earnings for all nonsupervisory 
workers in private industry, except 
farming; salaries of inside adjusters 
are slightly above the average for all 
nonsupervisory work 

A survey of life insurante compa- 
nies by the Life Office Management 
Association revealed that claim ex- 
aminers earned average salaries of 
$13,300 a year in 1976. According to - 
the survey of property and liability 


. companies, casualty claim éxafiners 


averaged $15,280. Claim supervisors 
in casualty companies and life com- 
‘panies averaged $17,300 a year. 
Claim examiners earn more than 1 
1/2 times the average for all nonsu- 
pervisory workers in private industry, 
except farming. 

Claim adjusting is not a desk job. It, 
requires that a person be physically 
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fit because much of the day may be 


spent in traveling from one place to 
another, walking about outdoors, 
and climbing stairs. Adjusters may 
have to work evenings or weekends 
in order to interview witnesses and 
claimants when they are available. 
Since most companies provide 24- 


‘hour claim service to: their pol- 


icyholders, some adjusters always 
must be on call. (See the statement 


on the Insurance Industry for addi- 


tional information on working condi- 
tions and employee benefits.) 
Claim examiners have desk jobs 
that require no unusual physical ac- 
‘tiyity. Although the average work- 
k for examiners is 35 to 40 hours, 
ey may work longer at times of 
peak claim loads or when quarterly 
and annual statements are prepared. 
They also may need to travel occa- 


. sionally. 


‘Sources of Additional. 
information 


General information about a ca- 
reer as a claim examiner or adjuster 
is available from the home offices of 
many life and property and liability 
insurance companies. 

Information about licensing re- 
quirements for claim adjusters may 
be obtained from the department of 
insurance in each State. 

Information about-career opportu- 
nities in these occupations also may 
be obtained from: - 


Insurance Information Institute; 110 William 
_ St., New York, N.Y. 10038. 


Kanteen Mutual Insurance. Alliance; 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 60606. _ 
The National Association of Independent In- 
surers, Public Relations Department, 
2600 River Rd., Des Plaines, Ill. 60018. 


For information dbout public in- 
surance adjusting, contact; 
National Association of Public “Adjusters, 


1613 Munsey one “Baltimore, Md. 
21202. 


Career information on life insur- 
ance claim sxamining. is available 
from: ar 
pore wr Council of Life Insurance, 1850 K 

St., NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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INSURANCE AGENTS AND 
BROKERS 


(D.O.T. 250.258) » 


Nature of the Work 


Insurance agents and ret sell 
licies-that protect individuals and 
businesses against future 

financial pressures. They may help 
plan financial protectionfto meet the 
special needs of a customer's family; 
advise about insurance protection for 
an automobile, home, ‘business, or 
other property; or help a policyhold- 
er obtain settlement of an insurance 
claim. F 

' Agents and brokers usually sell 
one or more of the three basic types 
of insurance: life, property-liability 
(casualty), and health. Life insur- 


, ance agents, sometimes called life 


underwriters, offer ‘policies that pay 
survivors when. a policyholder dies. 
Depending on the policytiolder's in- 
dividual circums . a life policy 
can be designed to provide retire- 
ment income, funds for. the educa- 
tion df children, dr other benefits. 
Casualty insurance agents sell poli- 
cies that protect individual pol- 
icyholders from financial losses as a 
result of automobile accidents, fre 
or theft, or other losses, They 

sell industrial or commercial lines 
such as workers’ compensation, 
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s and: 


product liability, or medical malprac- 
cine Health insurance poli- 


ffer protection against the cos 


of ‘hospital and medical care or loss 


- of income due to illness or injury, 


and many life‘and casualty agents of-, 
fer health insurance ig addition to 
other lines. Many a also offer 
securities, such as mutual fund shares 


- or variable arinuities. 


An insurance agent may be either 
an insurance company employee or 
an independent business person au- 
thorized to represent one insurance 
company or more. Brokers are not 
under exclusive contract with any 
single company; instead, they place - 
policies directly) with the company 
that best meets client’s-needs. Oth- 
erwise; agents and brokers do much 
the‘same kind of work. 

They spend most of their tithe dis- 
cussing insurance needs with pro- 
spective and existing customers. 
Some time must be spent in office. 
work to prepare reports, maintain 
records, plan insurance programs 
that are tailored to p ts’ needs, 
and draw up lists of prospective cus- 


tomers. Specialists in group policies 


“may help an employer's accountants 
set up a system of payroll deductions. - 
for employees covered by the policy. 


Places of —) 


About 465,000 agents and brokers 
sold insurance full time in 1976. In 


be) 


addition, thousands of others worked 
part time, About half of the agents 
and brokers specialized in life insur- 
ance; the rest, in some type of prop- 
erty/liability insurance.:A growing 
number of agents (called multi-line 
agents) offer both life and property- 
liability policies to their cust 

Agents and brokers are empibyed 
in cities. and towns throughout the 
country, but most work near large 
population centers. 


Tra 
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Although mahy employers prefer 
college-graduates for jobs selling in- 
surance, most will hire high school 
graduates with potential or proven 
sales ability. College training may 
help the agent grasp the fundamen- 
tals and procedures of insurance sell- 
ing more quickly. Courses in ac- 
counting, economics, finance, 
‘business law, and insurance subjects 
are helpful. / 

All agents and most: brokets iniust 
obtain a license in the State where 
they plan to sell insurance. In most 
States, licenses are issued only to 
applicants who pass written examina- 
tions covering insurance fundamen- 
tals and the State insurance laws. 
Agents who plan to sell mutual fund 
shares and other securities also must 


; Other Qualifications, 
Advancement 


and knowledge, they can qualify for 
the Chartered Life Underwriter 
(CLU) designation by passing a se- 
ties of examinations given by the 
American College of Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
In much the same way, a property- 
liability agent can qualify for the 
Chartered Property Casualty Under- 
writer (CPCU) designation by pass- 
ing a series of examinations given by 
the American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters. The CLU 
and CPCU designations are recog- 
nized marks of achievement in shat 
respective fields. 

Agents and brokers should be en- 
thusiastic, self-confident, and able to 
communicate effectively.. Because 
agents usually work without supervi- 
sion, they need initiatjve to locate 
new prospects. For this reason, many 
employers seek people who have 
béen successful in other jobs. 

Insurance agents who show unusu- 
al sales ability and leadership’ may 
become a sales manager in a:local 


_ Office of assume a managerial job in 


a home office. A few agents may ad- 
vance to top positions as agency su- 


perintendents or company vice-presi? - 
dents. Many who have built up a’: 


‘good clientele prefer to remain in, 


be licensed by the State. New agents : 


usually receive training at the agen- 
cies where they will work and fre- 
* quently also at the insurance compa- 
ny’s home office. Beginners 
sometimes attend company-spon- 
sored classes to prepare for examina- 
tion’. Others, study on their own and 
accompany experienced sales work- 
ers when they call on prospective cli- 
ents. 

Agents and brokers can broaden 
their knowledge of the insurance 
business by taking courses at colleges 
and universities and attending insti- 
tutes, conferences, and seminars 
sponsored by insurance organiza- 
tions. The Life Underwriter Training 
Council (LUTC) awards a diploma 
in life insurance marketing to agents 
who successfully complete the Coun- 
‘cil’s 2-year life program. There is 
also a course in health insuratice. As 
agents or brokers gain experience 


saleswork: Some, particularly in the’ 
property-liability field, eventually es- 
tablish their own independent aeER- 
cies or brokerage firms. 


. 


Employment Outlook 


Employment of insurance agents 
and brokers is expected to grow 
about as fast as the average for all 
occupations through the mid-1980's 
as the volume of insurance sales con- 
tinues to expand. Many additional 
jobs will open as agents and brokers 
die, retire, or leave their jobs to seek 
other work. Due to the highly com-* 
petitive nature of insurance selling, 
many beginners kee the field be- 
cause they are unable to establish a 
sufficiently large clientele. There- 
fore, opportunities should be quite 
favorable for ambitious people who 
enjoy saleswork. 

Future demand for agents and 
brokers depends on the volume of 
insurance sales. Volume should in- 
crease rapidly over the next decade 
as a larger proportionef the popula- 
tion enters the period of peak earn- 
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ings and family responsibilities. Life 
insurance sales should grow as more 
families select policies designed to 
provide educational funds for their 
children and retirement income. Ris- 
ing incomes also may stimulate the. 
sales of equity products such as mu- 
tual funds, variable annuities, and 
other investments. Sales of property- 
liability insurance should rise as 
more consumer: purchases: are ‘in- 
sured and as complex types of com- 
mercial coverage, such as product li- 
ability and workers’compensation, 
are éxpanded. 

However, employment, of agents 
and brokers will not keep pace with 
the rising level of insurance sales 
because more policies will be sold to 
groups and by mail. In addition, each 
agent should be able to handle. more 
business as computers take over 
some of the time-consuming ‘clerical 
tasks. The trend toward multi-line 
agents also will cause employment to 
rise more sjowly than the volume of 
insurance sales. 
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Earnings and Working : 
Conditions 


‘Beginners in this occupation often 


are guaranteed a modergte salary: 


while they are learning the business 
and building a clientele. In many 


large ‘companies, new agents receive - 


about $800 a month during this train- 


ing period, which can last up to 6 . 


months or longer. Thereafter, most. 


- agents are paid on a commission ba- . 


sis. The size of the commission de- 
pends ‘on the type and amount of in- 


surance sold, and whether the. 


transaction is a new ‘policy or a re- 


newal. After a few years, an agent's _ 


commissions on new policies and re- 
newals may range from $12,000 to: 


$20,000 annually. -There is virtually * 


no limit on what an agent can earn, 
however. Thousands of established 


agents and. brokers earn more than 


$30,000 a year, and many highly suc- 
cessful ones earn more than. 
$100,000 a year. 

Agents and brokers geneiatly pay 


their own automobile and traveling - 


expenses. In addition, those who own 


and_operdte independent businesses 


“must pay office rent, clerical salaries, 


and other operating expenses dut of 
their earnings. 
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Although insurance agents &sually 


aré free to arrange their own hours of 
work, they often schedule appoint- 
ments during evenings and weekends 
fer the convenience’ of clients. Some 
agents work moregthan the custom- 
ary 40 hours 9 week. (See the state- 
ment on the Insurance Industry for 
more information about work in life 
and property-liability companies. ) 


Sources of Additional 
Information| 


. . “ . 
General occupational information: 
about insurance ‘agents and_ brokers 


is available from the home office of /’ : 


* many life and property-liability insur- 
ance companies. Information on 
State licensing requirements may ‘be 
obtained from the department of, in- 
surance at any State capital. 

Information about a career as a life 
insurance agent also/ is available 


American Council of Life 
St., NW., Washington, 


The National Sopcigrey 
ers, 1922 F St., 
20006. 


"For career information on proper- 
ty/liability agents, cntact: * 


Ynsurance Information [nstituté, 110 William 
St., New York, N.} . 10038. 


f Life Underwrit- 


** National Association of: Insurance Agents, 


_ Inc., 85 John St., New York, N.Y. 10038. 
American Mutha! Insurance Alliance, 20 N. 
’ Wacker ,Dr., Chicago, Ill. 60606. 


The National Association of Independent In- 
_surers, Public Relations, Department, 
‘ 2600 River Rd., Des Plaines, Ill. 60018. 


. UNDERWRITERS 
(D.O.T. 169.188) ; 


Nature of the Work ; 


Insurance companies assume milé 
lions of dollars in risks each year by 
transferring chance of loss from their 


policyholders to’ themselves: Under- : 


writers appraise and select the risks 
their company will. insure. (The term 
underwriter sometimes is used in re- 
ferring to, insurancé agents, see the 
statement on insurarice agents afid 
brokers elsewhere in, the. Handbook 
fara discussion of that, occupation. 
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Underwriters analyze information pre- 


sented on policy applications. 


- Underwriters decide whether their | 


companies will accept risks after ana- 
lyzing information in insurance appli- 
cations, reports from fgss control 
consultants, medical reports, and ac- 
tuarial studies (reports that describe 
the probability of insured loss). Some 
routine applications that require very 
little independent judgment are han- 
dled by computers. Generally, how- 
ever, underwriters use considerable 
personal judgment in making deci- 
sions. Because these isions te 


seldom reviewed at a higher ‘level; 
’ underwriters have great’ respansibil- 
- ity. Their companies may lose busi- 


ness to competitors if they appraise 


. tisks too conservatively or may have 


to pay many future claims if their 


. underwriting actions are too liberal. 


When deciding | that a policy is an 
acceptable risk, an underwriter may 


outline the terms of the contract; in- 


cluding the amount of the premium. 
Underwaiters frequently correspond 
with policyholders, agents, and man- 


‘agers about policy cancellations or 
-requests for information. In addition, 
they sometimes accompany salespeo- © 


ple on appointments with Prospec- 
tive customers. *s 

Most underwriters specialize. in 
one of three major categories of .in- 
surance: life, property and liability, 


or health. They-further specialize in 
group or individual policies. The 
property and liability underwriter 
specializes by type of risk insured, 
such as fire, automobile, marine, or 
workers’ compensation. Some under- 
writers, called commercial account 
underwriters, handle business insur- 
ance exclusively. They often must 
evaluate a firm's entire operation in 
appraising its insurance application. 
pre is a growing trend in casualty 
compa@ies toward “package” under- 
writing, where various types of risks 
are insured under a single policy. In 
such a situation, the underwriter 
would have to be familiar with sever- 

different lines of insurance rather 

an specializing in a single line. 

An increasing proportion of total . 
insurance sales is being made 


* through group contracts. A-standard 


group insurance policy insures all 
persons in a specified group through 
a single ite at uniform premium 
rates; this type of group policy gener- 
ally provides life or health insurance 
protection. The group underwriter 
analyzes the overall composition of 
the group to be sure that total risk is 
not excessive. A different type of ” 
group policy finding increasing ac- 
ceptance is‘the policy that provides 
the members of a group—a labor 
union, for example—with individual 
policies geared to their own circum- 
stances. These policies generally are 
in the cabualty field, covering auto- 
mobiles, pleasure boats, and homes. 
The casualty underwriter analyzes 
the application of each group mem- 
ber and makes individual appraisals. 
Some groap underwriters attend 
meetings with union or employer 


’ representatives to discuss the types 


of policies available to their groups. 


Places of Employment 


An_ estimated. 25,000 persons 
worked as insurance underwriters in 
1976.-Over three-fourths were prop- ~ 
erty and liability underwriters work- 


ing in regional or home offices 


throughout the United States; most 
life insurance underwriters are in 
home offices in a few large cities, 


‘such as New York, .San Francisco, 


Chicago, Dallas, and. Philadelphia. 
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raining, Other. Qualifications, 
and Advancement ! 


For beginning underwriting jobs, 
it large insurance companies seek 


; ~Allege graduates who have a degree | 


in\liberal arts or business administra- 
ign, but a major in almost any field | 


provides a good general background. 


ome small companies hire persons 
with less than a college degree. for 
derwriter trainee positions. In ad- 
dition, some high school: graduates 
who begin as underwriting clerks 
may be trained as underwriters after 
y demonstrate an aptitude for the 
Underwriter trainees’ begin by 
evaluating routine applicants under 
s close supervision of an experi- 
enced risk appraiser. They. study 
claim files to become familiar with 
rs associated with certain types 
losses. As they develop the sound 
judgment that is required, they are 
gned policy applications that are 
ore complex and have a ting? 
value. 
Continuing education is a neceasi- 
if the underwriter expects to’ ad- 
¢ to senior level positions. Insur- 
companies generally place’great 
mphasis on completion of one or 
more of the recognized independent 
study programs. Many companies 
pay tuition and the cost of books for 
those who satisfactorily complete un- 


: derwriting courses; some offer salary 


increases as an additional incentive. 
Independent study programs are 
available through the American Insti- 


tute of Property and Liability Under- 


| writers, the American College of Life 
_ Underwriters, the Academy of Life 
Underwriters, the Health Insurance 
Association of America, and the Life 


| Office Management-Association. 


Underwriting can be a satisfying 


| career for persons who like’ working 


with details. and enjoy relating and 
evaluating information. In addition 
to analyzing problems, underwriters 
must make prompt decisions and be 
able to communicate their ideas to\, 
others. They must also be imagina- ' 
tive and aggressive, especially when 


- they have to get additional informa- 


tion from outside sources, ’ 
Experienced underwriters who 
complete. study courses may advance 
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to chief underwriter or underwriting 


- Manager. Some underwriting manag- 


ers are promoted to senior manageri- 
al jobs after several years. 


Employment Outlook 


o 


€mployment of underwriters is ex- 


” pected to rise about as fast as the * 


average for all occupations through 
the mid-1980's as insurance sales 
continue to expand. Each year many 
jobs will become available as the oc- 
cupation grows and as those who die, 
retire, or transfer to other work arg, 
‘replaced. $ 
Several factors underlie the ex- 
pected growth in the volume of insuf- 
agce and the resulting need for un- 
derwriters. Over the next decade, a 
much larger portion of our popula- 
tion will enter their most productive 
years. As this traditional market for 
life insurance expands, the volume of 
insurance sales also should rise. This 
will occur as more ‘individuals pur- 
chase life insurance to protect their 
families’ standard of living, finance 
their children’s education, or provide 
retirement income. Property and li- 
ability insurance‘sales also should ex- 
pand as purchases of automobiles, 
pleasure boats, and other consumer 
durables increase. Both spending for 
new home construction and the 


American public’s growing security 


consciousness should contribute to 
demand for more extensive insur- 
ance protection. New or ex ing 
businesses will need protection for 
new:plants and equipment and insur- 
ance for workers’ compensation and 
product liability. Heightened compe- 
tition among insurance companies 
and changes in regulations affecting 
investment profits also are expected 
to increase the insurance industry's 
need for competent underwriters. 


Earnings and Working 
Conditions 


Underwriters in life insurance who 


had 2 to 4 years’ experience aver- ‘ 


aged $12,600 a year in 1976, accord- 
ing to a Life Office Management As- 
sociation (LOMA) survey. Senior 
life underwriters (those with 5 to 8 
years’ experience) averaged 


$16,600, while senior group under- | 
writers earned average salaries of © 


ty 
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$17,400. Supervisors of underwriting 
in life insurance companies averaged 


$17,500 to $23,000: In most cases, ° 
underwriters in larger companies © 


earned higher salaries. 
A recent survey of companies that 


sell property and liability insurance | 


showed that underwriters with 2 to 4 
years’ experience averaged $12,300 
a year in 1976. Earnings varied sub- 


_$tantially by underwriting specialty, 


however: pe nes underwriters 
earned average salaries of $11,700, 
while those specializing in surety’ 


‘bonds averaged $14,300. Senior un- 


derwriters earned substantially high- 
er incomes—personal lines under-. 


writers averaged $15,200 while those 


specializing in commercial -lines re- 
ceived an average of $15,000 a year. 


Experienced underwriters earn about * 


1 1/2 times the average earnings of 
nonsupervisory workers in private in- 
dustry, —e farming. Underwriting 
supervisors in property and liability 


companies. averaged #17500 a year: 


in 1976. 

Most underwriters have desk jobs 
that require nd unusual physical ac- 
tivity. Although the average week is 
37 hours, underwriters sometimes 


_ work overtime. Most insurance com- 


panies have liberal vacation policies 

other employee benefits. (See 
the statement on the Insurance In- 
dustry for additional information on 
working conditions and employee 


. benefits. ) 
( 


Sources of Additional 
Information 


General information about a-ca- 
reer as an insurance underwriter is 
available from the home offices of 
many life insurance and property and 
liability insurance companies. Infor- 
mation about career opportunities as 
an underwriter also may be obtained 


* from: 


American Council of Life Insurance, 1850 K 
St., NW., Washington, D.C. 20006 


Insurance Information Institute, 110 William 
St., New York, N.Y. 10038. 


American Netual tavucante ABleats, 20:N, 
Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 60606. ‘ 


The National Association of Independeat In- 
surers, Public Relations Department, 
2600 River Rd., Des Plaines, I11.-60018. 
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